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The Community Property Problem 


By Cuartes H. Brock, Chief Counsel of the Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of Los Angeles 


(Continued from last issue) 


Section 172a of the Civil Code declares 
in part that “the sole lease, contract, mort- 
gage or deed of the husband, HOLDING THE 
RECORD TITLE TO COMMUNITY REAL‘ PROP- 
ERTY, to a lessee, purchaser, or encum 
brancer, in good faith without knowledge 
of the marriage relation shall be presumed 
to be valid.” A similar provision of code 
law was adopted in the’ state of Washing- 

n in 1891. The courts of that state have 
tia that community real property acquired 
by either husband or wife (the marriage 
status not being shown of record.) under 
the said statute of 1891 is vested of record 
in the grantee named in the deed. There- 
fore, by analogy, it would seem reasonable 
for the courts of! this state to hold that, 
when real propertty is conveyed to a man 
(who is in fact married, the record, how- 
ever, not so showing), the legal title to such 
property is vested, at least of record, in 
such married man. Such should be the 
ruling at least as to a lessee, purchaser or 
encumbrancer claiming under the husband 
in good faith without knowledge of the 
marriage relation. 

A ‘different question’ would arise, how- 
ever, when the record shows the execution 

a deed tonveying real property to a 

tried man. I am referring to a deed to 
a gtantee reciting upon its face that’ the 
graritee is a married man. Under such a 
record, the presumption arises under sec- 
tion' 164 of the Civil Code that said married 
man acquires said property as community 
property. Of course, the courts will nevet 
hold‘tinder ‘said new enactment that he does 
not acquire the ‘legal title to any interest 
whatsoever in and to the property described 
in such deed. They will be bound to hold 
that he acquires ’a legal title;to at least an 
undivided one-half interest) in and to such 
property and, inasmuch ‘ds said new enact- 
ment declares in substance that the wife’s 
interest is equal to that of her husband, it 
would seem to follow that the wife also, 
by the presumptions of the record, would 
be deemed to hold the legal title to an un- 
divided one-half interest in the property 
described in such deed. 


However, it must be admitted that it is 
possible that the courts of this state will 
hold that the legal title to such property 
under such a deed is vested in the husband 
in toto, an undivided one-half interest there- 
in for himself as owner thereof and the 
remaining undivided one-half interest being 
held by him in trust for his wife as the 
owner in equity thereof. The decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of’ Shanahan 
v. Crampton, 92 Cal. 9 (hearing. in bank 
denied) would tend to support such a rul- 
ing. The real property in question was.ac- 
quired by deed to a married woman prior 
to 1889. The question before the court was 
whether or not the purchase price paid for 
said property was the separate money of 
the wife or the community property. The 
court declared, in substance, that the legal 
title was conveyed to the wife and that, if 
the purchase money was paid from the 
community property, the wife “Took AND 
HELD IT IN TRUST FOR THE MARITAL COM- 
MUNITY,” which in substance means in 
trust for her husband as community owner 
of the property. This declaration of the 
court, however, was obiter dicta, as are 
most of the declarations to the same effect 
in a few other decisions of the courts of 
this state, ~ 

Certain it is that, whether the wife’s in- 
terest in such after-acquired community 
property is a legal estate or an equitable 
estate, her rights will undoubtedly be held 
to be vested rights of which she cannot be 
deprived without due process of law. 

Nevertheless, without doubt, the husband 
will be deemed by the courts to have full 
power to dispose of after-acquired com- 
munity personal property, both the hus- 
band’s interest and the wife’s interest there- 
in, under the provisions of section 172 of 
the Civil Code, subject to the limitation 
therein stated that he cannot make a gift 
of such community personal property or 
sell, convey, or encumber the furniture, 
furnishings, and fittings of the home, or 
the clothing or wearing apparel of his wife 
or minor children without the written con- 
sent of his wife. 

In the case of Stewart v. Stewart, supra, 
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the Supreme Court of this state in bank in 
substance held that the sole deed of the 
husband, conveying community property to 
a third person, is not void, but passes the 
title to the grantee therein named subject 
to the right of the wife to recover the same. 
In my opinion, the said rule will not be 
fully applicable to the conveyance by a 
married man of community property ac- 
quired on or after the 29th day of July, 
1927. Such a conveyance by the husband 
alone will probably be held to pass a good 
title to that undivided one-half interest in 
the property which is owned by the hus- 
band, and that interest only. Such deed of 
the husband will probably be deemed by 
the courts to be void in respect to the wife’s 
undivided one-half interest therein unless 
the grantee falls under the protection of 
that part of section 172a of the Civil Code 
in favor of a purchaser in good faith with- 
out knowledge of the marriage relation. 

Said new section lola of the Civil Code 
operates to give consistent meaning and 
legal effect to section 1401 of the Civil Code 
as amended in 1923 as to community prop- 
erty acquired on or after the 29th day of 
July, 1927. Reading the two sections to- 
gether, it will appear that, as to such after- 
acquired community property, the wife 
being deemed to be the owner in law or 
in equity of an undivided one-half interest 
therein, the will of a wife dying testate 
and devising therein an undivided one-half 
interest in and to such after-acquired com- 
munity property, disposes of that which is 
owned by her, and that only. 

In case the wife dies intestate, it would 
appear that her undivided one-half interest 
in and to such after-acquired community 
property, owned by her in law or in equity 
at the time of her death, may be held to 
be subject to administration in her estate 
for the purpose of paying community debts 
or for the purpose of enabling the court 
in administration to determine the com- 
munity property quality of her interest to 
the end that the same may be distributed to 
the surviving husband as her heir. 

In the event that the courts of this state 
should so hold, it is probable that they 
would, by necessity, also hold, as the 
courts of Washington have held, that all 
of the community property is subject to 
administration in the wife’s estate, at least 
to the extent necessary for the payment in 
course of administration of community 


ee 


debts. I am now speaking of community 
debts as distinguished from the separate 
debts of the husband. It is, however, prob- 
able that the courts will hold that the wife's 
half, upon her death, vests in the husband 
by operation of law and without adminis- 
tration. 

Furthermore, in my opinion, the pro- 
visions of Chaptered law 265 (known as 
new section l6la of the Civil Code) 
make it necessary to give a new application 
to the provisions of section 1401 of the 
Civil Code as amended in 1923 as to after- 
acquired community property upon the 
death of the husband. Inasmuch as the 
wife, at the time of her husband’s death, 
will be the vested owner of an undivide 
one-half interest in and to all such afte} 
acquired community property, she will re- 
main the owner of her said vested interest, 
and it would seem that there will be no 
necessity for administration upon her half 
of the community property in the estate of 
the husband for the purpose of giving her 
the title to her said vested interest. Never- 
theless, inasmuch as all community prop- 
erty upon the death of the husband must 
be subjected to the payment of the com- 
munity debts and, inasmuch as there are 
other provisions of the code relating to 
the making of orders for family allowance 
and other like orders in behalf of the sur- 
viving wife, it is probable that the Supreme 
Court will hold that, upon the death of the 
husband, all community property (inclu- 
sive of the wife’s half thereof) must 
subject to administration in his estate f 
said purposes and for the further purpose 
of determining in her behalf that the prop- 
erty in question is in fact community prop- 
erty belonging to her as the vested owner 
thereof. ‘ 

A further and final important question 
arises: Will the wife, as well as the hus- 
band, be held to be a necessary party plain- 
tiff or defendant in all actions involving or 
affecting the title to community property 
acquired on or after the 29th day of July, 
1927? 

In the state of Washington, the courts 
have held, first, that both husband and wife 
are the legal owners as community owners 
of the fee to community property, each 
owning an undivided one-half interest 
therein ; second, that husband and wife are 
both necessary parties plaintiff or defend- 
ant in all actions involving the title to 
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community property, with the following 
single exception: A money judgment dock- 
eted and entered against the husband alone, 
if based upon an alleged community debt 
as contra-distinguished from the separate 
debt of the husband, binds the community 
property as a whole and upon execution 
sale of such community property, the pur- 
chaser acquires a good title subject to the 
following right of attack by the wife: If it 
be a fact that such judgment against the 
husband was founded upon the separate in- 
debtedness of the husband, the wife may 
maintain an action to set aside the judg- 
ment and the sale and for the recovery of 
the property. In such case she must, of 
course allege and prove that the judgment 
‘as founded upon a separate indebtedness 
f the husband and not upon a community 
indebtedness, and that the purchaser at the 
sale had knowledge cf said facts. Hence, 
in the state of Washington, it is the prac- 
tice (for apparent practical reasons) to 
join both husband and wife as parties de- 
fendant in an action to recover a money 
judgment based upon an alleged commun- 
ity indebtedness to the end that, by and 
through the judgment rendered in such ac- 
tion, the wife be may bound and conclusive- 
ly estopped from making any attack upon 
the judgment, the execution sale, and the 
title of the purchaser upon execution sale. 


The courts of this state, in a series of 
decisions, beginning with the case of Van 
Maren v. Johnson, 15 Cal. 308, have held 
@ a judgment against the husband only, 

sed upon either a community indebted- 
ness of the husband or his separate in- 
debtedness, may be enforced against the 
community property in an action against 
the husband only and that execution sale 
under such judgment will carry a good 
title to the community property sold under 
such execution to the purchaser at the sale. 
These decisions are not founded upon any 
statutory declaration, but are founded sole- 
ly upon the rulings of the court based upon 
the following reasons: 


The husband is the sole owner of the 
community property and has full power to 
dispose of the same during the existence 
of the marriage; his wife has no right, 
title or interest therein. The reasons for 
the rule no longer exist as: to com- 
munity property acquired with community 
tarnings made after July 29, 1927. There- 
fore, it is apparent that it is possible that 


the Supreme Court in bank of this state 
will hold that the wife’s interest, whether 
she is deemed to be the equitable owner of 
such interest or the legal owner of such 
interest, cannot be subjected to the pay- 
ment of the separate debts of the husband. 
Hence, the necessity for all practical pur- 
poses that the wife, as well as the husband, 
should be made party defendant in all ac- 
tions brought for the recovery of a money 
judgment based upon the indebtedness of 
the husband if the purpose of the plaintiff 
is to satisfy the judgment recovered from 
such after-acquired community property as 
a whole. To assume that a money judg- 
ment rendered against the husband only 
will, if recorded as provided by the new 
enactment of 1927, constitute a judgment 
lien upon the interest of the wife in such 
after-acquired community real property 
would be an assumption not supported by 
the new statutory laws. 


Section 172a of the Civil Code now pro- 
vides, as the statutory law of this state has 
provided for many years, that “the husband 
has the management and control of the com- 
munity real property.” A similar provision 
relating to community personal property 
will be found in section 172 of the Civil 
Code, which has not been amended. Under 
such powers granted to the husband, the 
husband, without doubt, has the power to 
contract community debts, but the wife has 
no such power, nor has she the power to sell 
or convey, or encumber community prop- 
erty, real or personal. None of the new 
enactments of the legislature of 1927 give 
her such power and she has never had such 
power in this state during marriage except 
for support and maintenance in case her 
husband has wrongfully neglected to sup- 
port her. 

Section 167 of the Civil Code provides 
that the property of the community is not 
liable for the contracts of the wife made 
after marriage unless secured by a pledge 
or a mortgage thereon executed by the hus- 
band (and the wife under the provisions of 
section 172a of the Civil Code adopted in 
1917). Therefore, it would seem that a 
money judgment rendered against the wife 
alone, though recorded under the new en- 
actment relating to the recordation of judg- 
ments for the purpose of creating judgment 
liens, could not possibly be deemed to con- 
stitute a judgment lien upon the commun- 
ity interest of the wife in such atter- 
acquired community real property (al- 
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though her interest in such after-acquited 
community real property be vested there- 
in}...The presumption of law would’ be 
that such money judgment recorded against 
her, and her alone, is based upon some con- 
tract or other liability of the wife only and, 
inasmuch as her vested interest: therein is 
a vested interest in community property, 
the presumption of law would be, in view 
of said provisions of the codes of this state, 
that such judgment, recorded against the 
wife only, does not constitute a lien upon 
her interest in community real property. 
Neyertheless, it must be admitted that one 
would ignore at his peril the possible lien 
of such judgment upon her interest in com- 
munity real property. 

Certain it is that the wife, as well as 
the husband, will be a necessary party de- 
fendant in all actions in which the judg- 
ment rendered will directly affect the title 
of husband and wife to such after-acquired 
community property, real or personal. Even 
though the husband be deemed to hold the 
title to such property in trust for the wife 
as to one-half thereof, she being the equit- 
able owner thereof, that great constitution- 
al principle that one cannot be deprived of 
that which he owns without due process 
of law will make it necessary that the wife, 
as well as the husband, be joined as a party 
defendant in all such actions. If the wife 
is not a party defendant, certain it is that 
she and her interest in such after-acquired 
community property will not be bound by 
the judgment. 

Lee v. Silva, 197 Cal. 364 (Supreme 
Court in bank—1925). 


To illustrate: Assume that “A”, a mar- 
ried man, acquired the title to community 
real property in 1926; that, in that year, 
“A” and his wife executed a mortgage upon 
their said community real property to. se- 
cure an indebtedness due to “X” and. pay- 
able five years after date; that in 1928 “A” 
and his wife convey said community prop- 
erty subject to said mortgage to “B” by 
deed reciting that “B” is a married man; 
further assume that the purchase price of 
said property was community money earned 
by “B” on or after July 29, 1927. There- 
after “X” brings action to foreclose said 
mortgage against “B” only, his wife being 
alive. It is my opinion that a decree fore- 
closing said mortgage as against “B” only 
will not bind the interest of the wife in 
such property; that a sale made under such 


—. 


decree’ will not pass to the purchaser any 
right, title or interest of the wife in such 
after-acquired community real property, 
In other words, it is my opinion that the 
wife in such a case, as well as the husband, 
must be poined as a party defendant in an 
action foreclosing such a mortgage. 

It has been held in’ substance, by many 
decisions of the Supreme Court of this 
state rendered in the past, that the husband 
is the only necessary party in such actions 
as those last above referred to; that a judg- 
ment against the husband only binds the 
community property ‘involved in such ac- 
tion. However, it is important to note in 
connection with this statement of the rule 


that the reason given by the courts of thi, 


state in support of said rule is two-fol 

First, that the husband is the owner of all 
community property and, therefore, for 
that reason alone, he is the only necessary 
party; secondly, that he has full power to 
dispose of the same with the limitation that 
he cannot give away the community prop- 
erty without his wife’s written consent. I, 
of course, have reference to decisions of 
the courts involving community property 
acauired prior to 1917. Since July 29, 
1927, neither of the said reasons is inherent 
in the now existing law, for the husband is 
not the sole owner of such after-acquired 
community property, for his wife is co-own- 
er with him, her interest being equal to his; 
nor does he have, under the law, the sole 
power to dispose of or encumber such after- 
acquired community real property. T 

reason for the former rule having di 

appeared, it would seem to follow as a 
logical sequence that the rule itself, an- 
nounced by said former decisions of the 
court, must necessarily disappear and a new 
rule consistent with due process of law 
leap into existence. Hence the necessity of 
joining the wife as well as the husband as 
a party defendant in all actions involving 
the title to such after-acquired community 
real property. Furthermore, it is possible 
that the courts will announce the same rule 
as to actions involving after-acquired com- 
munity personal property notwithstanding 
the fact that the husband has the manage- 
ment and control thereof with full power 
to dispose of said after-acquired community 
personal property, for the wife is the owner 
of an undivided. one-half interest therein 
and, for constitutional reasons, it would 
seéin that she is a necessary party defend- 
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ant in such actions unless the court holds 
that the husband, as the sole party defend- 
ant in such action, is the statutory repre- 
sentative of the wife’s interest in such amer- 
acquired community personal property. 

I have in this paper discussed and form- 
ulated conclusions upon only a few of the 
most important points that arise under the 
recent enactments. I realize that each con- 
clusion herein-above stated is subject to 
challenge and discussion. I have no doubt 
the challenge will be made and it is well 
that it should be so, for the recent enact- 
ments of the legislature respecting com- 
munity property should be subjected to the 
repeated tests and reviews of a clearing 
house. However, it must be remembered 
oa the conclusions above stated have been 

mulated only after a careful consider- 
ation of all the community property laws of 
this and other states and of many decisions 
of the courts of last resort of this and other 
jurisdictions within which community prop- 
erty laws prevail. 

Many interesting and important ques- 
tions will hereafter arise that have been 
entirely ignored by this paper. Such ques- 
tions have been omitted in the foregoing 
discussion through necessity because of the 
limitation of space to which I have been 
properly subjected. 

Enough has been said, however, to clear- 
ly evidence the growing influence of the 
women of the state of California. Under 
the community property law adopted by the 
legislature of this state in 1850 the domin- 
ian and control of the husband was sub- 
“tted to the two limitations already men- 
tioned, and those only. Aside from these two 
limitations, the husband’s power and do- 
minion over community property, both real 
and personal, were supreme. 
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EXPERT TESTIMONY > Ip 


i: Under the law of this state as it reads 
since July 29, 1927, the husband is subject 
to the following limitations, and the power 
of the wife is as hereafter stated: 

(1) The husband, during the marital 
relations, cannot make a gift of any com- 
munity personal property or dispose of the 
same without valuable consideration unless 
the wife consents in writing. 

(2) He cannot sell, convey or encumber 
the furniture, furnishings or fittings of the 
home, or the clothing or wearing apparel 
of the wife or minor children that is com+ 
munity personal property without his wife’s 
written consent; otherwise his power, con- 
trol and dominion over community person-. 
al property is supreme. 

(3) He cannot lease community real 
property acquired since 1917 for a longer 
period than one year, nor can he sell, con- 
vey or encumber the same unless his wife 
joins with him in executing the instrument 
by which such community real property is 
leased, sold, conveyed or encumbered. The 
wife, therefore, has a veto power upon the 
husband’s disposition of such community 
real property and, if the husband has thus 
disposed of such community real property 
by and through an instrument in the execu- 
tion of which the wife has not joined, she 
has the right, within the time limited by 
law, to institute an action for the recovery 
of the same. 

(4) His wife has power to devise, by 
and through her will, an undivided one-half 
interest in and to all community property 
acquired with community earnings made 
after the amend: ent of section 1401 in 
1923 became effective but, as yet, she can- 
not, during the marital existence, otherwise 
dispose of or encumber community real or 
personal property. 

(5) Finally, the wife becomes. the 
vested owner of an undivided one-half in- 
terest in all community property, real or. 
personal, acquired on or after July 29, 1927. 

Therefore, it seems that the newly ac- 
quired power and influence of womankind; 
is now, and will in the future be, reflected. 
in, the legislation of this state. This. legis-, 
lation (in the words of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., of.the Supreme Court ofthe 
United, States) will. feed “the. flame of, 
jusidical,, controversy, for,many years.” 
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The President’s Page 


Fellow Members 
Los Angeles Bar Association: 


AGAIN CALLING ATTENTION TO 
BAR ASSOCIATION MEETING 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH 
Some day we shall have our own Bar 

Association home. The indications are that 

| shall have a definite announcement to 

make in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 

In the meantime, we must continue to hold 

our meetings wherever it is possible for us 

to obtain accommodation. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held on Tuesday, November 15th, at six 
o'clock p. m., at the FRIDAY MORNING 

@CLUB, 940 South Figueroa Street. 

» The dinner charge has been reduced from 

$2.00 to $1.50. While it is desirable that 

all should attend the dinner, please be ad- 
vised that you are welcome to come in and 

enjoy the program at 7:30. 

During this year we have been privileged 
to listen to a number of men of national 
and international eminence — a truly re- 
markable series of programs. I am quite 
sure, however, that the approaching meet- 
ing will be one which will rival if not excell 
in interest any previous event of this year. 

The subject under consideration will be 
“Scientific Plan of Social Criminal Pro- 
cedure.” The report of the Criminal Law 
Section is printed in full in this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

SHORT, concise, thoroughly prepared, 
rs expositions will be delivered 
“vy Judge Charles W. Fricke, President of 
the Academy of Criminology, formerly 
chief trial deputy district attorney and now 
judge of the criminal court; by Judge 
William T. Aggeler, formerly public defend- 
er and now judge of the criminal court; by 
Dean Justin Miller, member of the newly- 
created State Crime Commission and a 
nationally recognized authority on criminol- 
ogy; by Dr. Paul Bowers, psychiatrist, 
physician and penalogist, formerly Super- 
intendent of Hospital for Insane Criminals, 
Michigan City, Indiana, Resident Surgeon 
at Indiana State Prison, member of staff of 
Government Hospital for Insane, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and now member of the State 
Lunacy Commission and medical staff of the 
County Hospital; by Dr. Elizabeth Wood, 
psychologist of Los Angeles city schools 
and President of the Southern California 
Society of Medical Hygiene; by Dr. E. P. 


Ryland, Executive Secretary of the Church 
Federation; and by Father Lucey, eminent 
sociologist and member of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. 

Many prominent leaders outside the legal 
profession interested in this engrossing sub- 
ject will be present. 

Every lawyer has his own opinion of our 
criminal laws and their administration. 

Those on the program will be strictly 
limited to ten minutes each, and after these 
addresses there will be a free-for-all round- 
table discussion. You may not agree with 
all the speakers, but we can at least show 
the tolerance expressed in the motto adorn- 
ing George Bernard Shaw’s fireplace: 
“They say—what do they say? Let them 
say it.” 

You will be more than repaid for attend- 
ing this meeting. Please send your reserva- 
tion in promptly. 

STATE BAR ORGANIZATION 
MEETING, NOVEMBER i7, 18, 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Mr. Joseph J. Webb, of San Francisco, 
a member of the State Bar Commission, 
paid us a visit last Friday. He reports 
successful meetings held by the San Fran- 
cisco Bar Association, Alameda County Bar 
Association and Sacramento County Bar 
Association, on October 29 and 31, and 
November 1, respectively. Lawyers from 
all over the district attended the Sacra- 
mento meeting. Governor Young and 
members of the Supreme Court and of the 
District Court of Appeal were present. 

Hon. Wm. J. Donovan, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, familiarly known as Fighting 
Bill Donovan, will deliver the principal ad- 
dress at the organization meeting in San 
Francisco, coming from Washington, D. C. 
for the purpose. He is reputed to be a man 
of dynamic personality and a_ splendid 
orator. He is also wearer of the Congres- 
sional medal bestowed for services during 
the late war. Judging from the echoes of 
the election now being conducted for the 
Board of Governors of the State Bar, he 
is properly equipped for the task in hand. 

Mr. Webb expects a very large attend- 
ance of attorneys from north of the Te- 
hachapi. It will be well worth while to 
attend this memorable event. (May I add 
parenthetically that the big game also oc- 
curs in San Francisco the Saturday follow- 
ing.) 

KEMPER CAMPBELL 
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The Stand of Russia at the Second 
International Radio Conference* 


By W. Jerrerson Davis of the San Diego Bar 


When Irving Berlin tosses off a new 
“Mammy” song, one wouldn’t expect to 
find echoes in world diplomacy, but just 
that is happening. 


At the second International Radio Con- 
ference at Geneva this summer, I saw some 
of the most brilliant diplomats of Europe 
gravely fashioning the groundwork of new 
international law which will govern the 
ethereal wanderings of the most ephemeral 
jazz, as well as the weightiest documents 
of state. 


I attended this conference with Congress- 
man Wallace H. White of Maine. In an air 
tour I made of Europe, I studied transport 
and communications. These subjects are in- 
terlocking and interdependent, with the con- 
temporaneous development of radio and 
aviation. They have brought the world face 
to face with great international adjust- 
ments, and possibly the formulation of new 
international law. 


The new Grotius of the air, who will 
state the fundamentals of this undertaking, 
has not appeared, but events are moving 
rapidly to great international legal adjust- 


ments and agreements which, by removing 
hazards due to legal uncertainties, unques- 
tionably will greatly stimulate the develop- 
ment of radio and aviation. 


This conference, attended by represent- 
atives of all European governments, and 
unofficial observers from America and 
Japan, was preliminary to the world con- 
ference which began in Washington in 
October. 

The short wave-length has ended 
America’s isolation, so far as the air is con- 
cerned. Until about three years ago long- 
range broadcasting was almost entirely on 
long wave-lengths. The discovery of the 
carrying power and dependability of the 
shorter wave-length has brought the nations 
of the world closer together and made im- 
perative new metes and bounds in the ether. 


FACES CHARGE OF PROPAGANDA 


Russia is the X in the equation of inter- 
national radio adjustments. Maintaining 50 
of the 150 great radio stations of Europe, 
with a higher output power than the others, 
Russia is under the charge of using radio 
to deluge the world with propaganda assail- 





*Epitor’s NOTE: 


The second International Congress on Radio Legislation, at Geneva 





was\one of the most important European conferences held in Europe during the year: 
Fourteen European countries were represented offcially, the United States by two un- 
official observers, Honorable Wallace H. White, Congressman from Maine, representing 
the State Department, and Colonel W. Jefferson Davis, of San Diego, acting as observer 
for the Federal Radio Commission. The other participants comprised leading representa- 
tives of juridical and broadcasting organizatons. Monsieur F. de Rabours, Chairman of 
the Swiss delegation, and deputy aux Chambres Federales, presided over the conference, of 
which Monsieur Robert Homburg, of the French delegation, was secretary. 

Many of the delegates in attendance upon the Geneva Congress, including both Mr. 
W hite.and Colonel Davis, were also in attendince as official. delegates at the Washington 
Radio Conference; which convened October 4th. 

Important resolutions were adopted at Geneva with regard to the W ashington Con- 
ference. Of chief importance were those dealing with copyrights, control of broadcasting 
programs, and royalties to be paid authors, composers and publishers for the broadcasting 
of their works. 

This is the first of a series of copyright articles by Colonel Davis. Others will follow 
during the winter as the Washington Conference continues. 

Colonel Davis is an international lawyer and author of books on aviation and radio 
law. In addition to his work with the Federal Radio Commission, he was former War De- 
partment Legal Advisor in Europe and member of the-Air Law’ Commitice of the Aner 

can Bar Association. »°- 
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ing other governments and spreading the 
doctrines of communism. 

It has been accused of this, particularly, 
in supposed attempts to subvert public opin- 
jon in the British coal strike, and in reach- 


ing Roumania with attacks on the ‘Rou-: 


manian government. 

The chairman of the Russian delegation 
at the conference was Eugene Hirschfeld, 
Chief of the Department of International 
Communications of the Russian Commis- 
sariat of Posts and Telegraphs. He is a 
thoroughly sophisticated, shrewd and per- 
sonally likeable diplomat, who made protes- 
tations of amity toward other nations with- 
out any definite renunciation in behalf of 
his government of radio propaganda. 


g Ina flight into Russia, I had been tre- 


‘nendously impressed with scientific prog- 
ress Russia has made, both in radio and 
aviation, and as I watched the Russians, 
fencing adroitly with the other delegates, 
I realized that Russia undoubtedly will be 
the focus of most of the important air ad- 
justments in Europe for a long time to 
come. 

The French delegates eloquently pro- 
pounded the doctrine of “freedom of the 
air.” The Russians were all for freedom 
of the air, but I gathered that by this they 
meant unlimited use of the air for their 
particular world propaganda. 


IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS 
REACHED 


The outcome of this discussion was, I 


@elieve, of the utmost importance in its. 


bearing on the later more definite formula- 
tion of laws defining and limiting rights to 
the use of the ether. An old legal maxim 


of tenancy, in which’the owner of land, 


possesses rights i in the earth below and the 
air above, was cited in defense of restric- 
tions on broadcasting. 


Satisfying legal precedents. were. pro-. -. 


duced to show that the inability of the land- 
owner to occupy or possess the air opens 
it to the sovereignty of the state. The reso- 
lution on this subject finally adopted. by the 
conference follows: 

“The Congress expresses the hope that 
the ‘utilization of the electromagnetic waves 
at radio frequencies shall be free,, but, the 
application .of the principle of. freedom 
shall be without prejudice tothe right of 


each. individual state.to regulate and, FON | 


trol.” 


‘airplanes 


This of course, is merely a broad state- 
ment of agreement on an underlying prin- 
ciple, and provides no solution to the enigma 
of Russia. If Russia should continue to 
endeavor to use radio as a means of foment- 
ing world revolution, one can see endless 
‘trouble ahead. 

Personally, I have hopes for better inter- 
national behavior on the part of Russia, in 
spite of its fantastic political obsessions. I 
believe this will be brought about by the 
inevitable enlightenment and stabilization re- 
sulting from Russia’s most effective de- 
velopment of both radio and aviation. 

While Russia has notable scientific 
achievement of her own, she has been alert: 
in adapting the discoveries and inventions 
of other countries to her own uses. The 
immensely valuable work of Popoff, the: 
great Russian scientist, in radio fundament- 
als, has been supplemented by the seizure of 
all the best produced by others, furthered 
by aggressive and continuous governmental 
support. 


RADIO LISTENERS TAXED 


Programs in Russia are sponsored: by. 
Radioperesatsha Ltd., a broadcasting com;; 
pany which owns a number of stations, and; 
by the Society of Friends of Radio.. Li-| 


‘censed listeners pay a small annual tax, 


with a penalty for unlicensed listening, The 
programs include lectures on scientific, po-, 
litical. and literary subjects, music and, 
drama. Land wires are used in relaying the 
programs throughout the Soviet Union: 


«When you consider.that at the same time 
sare: penetrating .the — farthest: 
reaches of. Russia, reaching villages: which’ 
for ages have been without any:connections:: 
with. the outside world, there ‘is ‘reason ta: 
believe all. this will result in developing, a\ 
new) Russia, with better international.mans\ 


‘ners; and, with sounder polititcal — 


and: stability. Rect 
> The finding of the conference ‘on the 


much “discussed question: of. international 


copyright was a-conclusion of ‘great weight 
in its bearing on this much discussed" ques- 


Sto, as’ previously fought-out by the: So 
sciety’ of Editors, ‘Authors and: Publishers} 


and the broadcasting companies: ‘The ‘prope 


“erty tights of ‘writers in material which is 
‘broadcast were sustained in this: finding: :\: 


Agaiti, legal’ precedents - were’ ‘cited to 
‘show’ that the broadcasting: of: a ‘Song, for 


Say bY Mar Se tts raed) 


(Continued on. Page 26) \ toy 
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Doings of the Committees 


COMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 


Report of Sub-Committee on New Plan of Scientific Social 
Criminal Procedure 


However else the penal laws of a com- 
monwealth may be defined, they are, at 
least, the standard of social conduct,—a 
group of rules which society has imposed 
upon its own members by the will of the 
majority. It constitutes that measure or 
gauge of human social behavior which best 
permits each individual to attain his fullest 
opportunity with the least hindrance to his 
fellow men. And whenever a member falls 
short of this standard to such a degree of 
deficiency that his conduct becomes a men- 
ace to the achievement and maintenance of 
its tenets on the part of others, he is re- 
moved from their environment,—his lib- 
erty is taken away and he is segregated, 
placed in an institution. 

The individual enters society by no re- 
quest of his own, and without any knowl- 
edge of this social standard or its necessity 
and importance. Neither has he the ability, 
by himself alone, of obtaining this knowl- 
edge, or of where or how to go about to 
acquire it. Society must provide all of this 
for him. And when later, he fails or re- 
fuses to live up to this standard, surely the 
responsiblity of society is at least somewuat 
involved. 

That penal system which confines its 
social delinquents on the theory of pun- 
ishment solely, or for the purpose of deter- 
ring would be violators through fear, 
without considering the mental, moral, phys- 
ical or social deficiency that has caused the 
violation; and which does not provide at 
least a sincere attempt to remedy the handi- 
cap or require reasonable proof of its abate- 
ment, is not just or fair to the prisoner. 

Neither is that system just or fair to 
society which releases on an unsuspecting 
and unprotected public, persons, who after 
having been legally determined to be social- 
ly or morally deficient and then having been 
deprived of every normal opportunity of 
self development and self protection, have 
in addition been exposed to the contagion 
of the vices and weaknesses of a whole 
colony of deficients under the extremely 
abnormal environment which our prisons 
afford. This is most certainly not proper 
social adjustment, is not even Christian, and 


is furthermore exceedingly wasteful and ex- 
pensive. 

Society should provide as scientific a 
method as the age permits for the purpose 
of determining whether a member, having 
failed to keep its standards, is anti-social 
or unsocial, and therefore, liable to further 
infraction; or whether the misdeed was 
more likely to have been of a casual nature 
and amenable to easier discipline. When- 
ever the logical and legal inference of the 


member’s inability or unwillingness to cor *) 


form has been clearly established, it should 
be sufficient grounds to restrain him as long 
as the condition exists. We quarantine our 
insane and contagious, why not our danger- 
ous un-social and anti-social? 

It would logically follow in a procedure 
of this kind, that the responsibility of 
society should be more keenly recognized 
than at present, not only for the pur- 
poses of greater justice, but from an 
economic standpoint as well. A definite, 
reasonable opportunity should be afforded 
each delinquent to reclaim himself, to the 
end that his failure to make a social ad- 
justment could justly be attributed to un- 
avoidable misfortune or deliberate unwill- 
ingness to reform and thereby save himself 
from permanent segregation. And to thg 
further end that the expense of maintaid 
ing a number of avowed and proved delin- 
quents in our midst, and the cost of further 
detecting and convicting them, might be 
saved to society. 

The members of the Committe on Crim- 
inal Law and Procedure of the Los An- 
geles Bar Association are attempting to ap- 
proach this subject from an entirely differ- 
ent and more scientific, as well as economic, 
angle than that which is now in practice; 
and from the basis of more adequate pro- 
tection to society and justice to the law 
breaker. 

We aim to evolve a method whereby per- 
sons convicted of crime can be classified by 
the most scientific means our age affords, 
and whereby the willful violator can be de- 
tected and segregated from the casual or the 
mentally or physically handicapped. This 
would permit the application of rigid cor- 
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rective discipline as an institutional program 
and reformatory measure to this class, and 
in those instances where the criminal has 
proved himself incapable of a social adjust- 
ment, permanent segregation could be main- 
tained. On the other hand, treatment 
directed toward repairing, reclaiming and 
ehabilitating could be applied to the deserv- 
g handicapped or the casual delinquent. 


NEW PLAN 
The plan is to definitely establish a pro- 
cedure which would supplant all that which 
now takes place after a prisoner is pro- 
nounced guilty by the Superior Court of 
the State of California. 


DETENTION LABORATORY 

Under the proposed plan, when a man is 
found guilty of the infraction of a penal 
law and his right to appeal or review is 
exhausted or waived and probation has been 
denied, he would immediately be sent to a 
Central Detention Intsitution or Laboratory 
where he would be held in close confine- 
ment for purposes of observation as to 
his character, education, ability, health, 
criminal history, etc. It is not intended 
to give treatment of any kind in this labor- 
atory, but observation would be had solely 
for the purpose of analyzing, classifying 


and diagnosing the prisoner and his problem. 

Every branch of science useful in the 
solution of the problem of criminology 
would have a department in this laboratory, 
and every prisoner must pass through a 
period of observation in each department. 

For purposes of exposition, we are sug- 
gesting that the first observation be had in 
the department of criminology, where a 
trained criminologist, or social worker, 
would secure a complete record of the 
prisoner’s social and family history, his past 
delinquencies, and make a complete identi- 
fication of him. This research would, of 
course, extend to other states and countries, 
if necessary. 

The prisoner would then be observed in 
the medical department, where he would be 
given a rigid physical examination with 
modern equipment, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining physical defects and diseases that 
might be the root of criminal impulses or 
interfere with his ability to earn a living, 
or make a social adjustment. For instance, 
an X-Ray and electrical diagnostic examin- 
ation would be made to locate tramautic 
conditions, abnormal growths, paralysis, etc. 
A microscopic examination would detect the 
presence of bacteriological diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, etc., while a 
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chemical analysis would determine those 


diseases caused by incorrect metabolism of, 


the system, and defective sense functions 
and glandular activity would also be deter- 
mined. 

The psychology department would make 
a careful examination of the mental age, 
the range and limits of mental. ability, the 
education of the prisoner, and such other 
observations as this science affords. 

Then the vocational and industrial de- 
partment would procure an occupational 
history and determine his ability to earn a 
living, and the fact of whether the occupa- 
tion in which he was formerly engaged, or 
his improper training, or lack of vocational 
education, contributed to his delinquency. 

Each diagnostician would have the find- 
ings of previous examinations before him in 
dealing with the prisoner. Final observa- 
tion would be had in the psychiatric de part- 
ment, where mental diseases, neurological 
conditions, abnormalities, criminal tenden- 
cies, etc., would be detected. 

The results of the previous examinations 
would next be assembled and organized and 
a report deduced therefrom consisting of 
a physical, mental, vocational and sociolog- 
ical analysis and diagnosis, which, together 
with a recommendation in the nature ofa 
definite social adjustment program, based 
on the clinical findings, would then be sub- 
mitted to the court before whom the prison- 
er had been tried. 

With the findings and recommendations 
before him, the court would be in a positicn 
to intelligently dispose of the prisoner, and 
could sentence him to that institution best 
adapted to assist him in carrying out his 
social adjustment prescription. 

No application for probation could be 
heard until the observation program had 
been completed, and if probation was 
granted, it would be under a much more 
extensive and adequate system than the 
present. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Different equipment by way of institu- 
tions than those used at present will be 
necessary in order to carry out this pro- 
gram, inasmuch as one of the main pur- 
poses is corrective, rehabilitative work and 
the prisoners would need to be segregated 
according to their ability to react to it. For 
this purpose, we would find three distinct 
classes. First, the hopelessly defective o1 
feeble minded. Secondly, the insane and the 
mentally, neurologically or pathologically 


— 


sick ; both classes of whom would have been 
adjudged to have been irresponsible to some 
degree at least. And thirdly, the normaliy 
well man, both physically and mentally, who 
is capable of reacting to a definite correc- 
tive program. ‘This ‘class \ would need 


to be subdivided into the casual criminal, 
type, who respond readily, and the hardened 


criminal type for whom a rigid discipline 
would be necessary in order to accomplish 
any degree of rehabilitation. 

Segregation according to type and ciass 
would require at least four institutions, 
each equipped to apply a distinct kind 
of treatment; and inasmuch as the court 
would have the power to hold the prisoner 
in custody until he produced satisfactory 
evidence of his ability to make and main- 
tain a social adjustment, it would follow 
that a definite corrective and rehabilitory 
program must be adopted; and credits for 
social behavior, institutional deportment, 
and educational and vocational advance- 
ment, as well as economic production must 
be given the inmate as he earns them. Pris- 
oners would be transferred from one insti- 
tution to another a’ they progressed, or 
their needs developed. 


One of the cardinal features of this plan 
is that no prisoner would ever be released 
outright from institutional supervision 
without first serving a probationary period 
of parole of at least six months; and an 
absolute requirement before an application 
for parole could be heard would be satis- 
factory credits from that institution carry- 
ing the highest type of reformatory work. 

Superintendents of institutions woul 
have to be, not just jailers and policemen, 
as at present, but also trained scientific ex- 
perts, and they must have proper equipment 
with which to work. 

FIRST: We would need a big general 
hospital to treat infectious diseases, per- 
form necessary operations, repair acute 
conditions, ete., and in which attendance 
would be in close confiinement and only 
temporary. Then we would need a segrega- 
tion ward, or unit for advanced chronic 
cases of incurable diseases, such as tubercu- 
losis, venereal diseases, cancer, etc., in 
which the prisoner would also be held in 
close confinement. 

SECOND: We would need an institu- 
tion to handle tie mentally and neuro- 
logically diseased, such as the criminally 
insane, the mentally sick, the epileptic, etc. 
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This institution would be handled as units 
of one, or as separate institutions. 

THIRD: We would need an institution 
to care for the mental defective, sub-normal 
or feeble minded, and which would be at 
Jeast partially. self-supporting. 

FOURTH: We would need a type of 
institution on the order of a permanent 
segregation colony, with an industrial and 
an agricultural unit on a practically self- 
supporting basis. This would care for the 
hardened criminal type who does not learn 
through instruction, or observation, but 
must depend upon the experience gained 
from hard labor and rigid discipline to en- 
able him to make sufficient advancement to 
enter the fifth or higher type of institution. 

FIFTH: This institution would also be 


| self-supporting one, more in the nature of 


a reformatory, or a large vocational and 
industrial shop or school. There would be 
an agricultural unit, and there would also 
be definite educational facilities. And be- 
cause it would be the only institution from 
which a prisoner could be paroled, it would 
be prepared to give instruction and turn 
out work of a rather high grade. A higher 
type of behavior and institutional deport- 
ment, as well as definite ability in economic 
production would be required from the in- 
mate, inasmuch as it would be designed to 
complete the prisoner’s correction and re- 
habilitation and finally prepare him for re- 
entering society. 

Prisoners would be admitted by direct 
commitment from the court, or by transfer 
from other: institutions after they had ac- 


Qeumulated sufficient credits to reasonably 


assume they were capable of carrying out 
the more advanced rehabilitory work re- 
quired here. 


If a prisoner failed to make parole with- 
in a reasonable time, he would be trans- 
ferred back or over to another institution 
for further preparatory work. 

LASTLY: We would need a much 
larger and more adequate parole organiza- 
tion. Every application for parole would 
have to be passed upon by this department, 
which would review all available data, in- 
cluding institutional credits, detention labor- 
atory findings and the records and files of 
eae and make recommendation accord- 
ing: y 

SENTENCE AND POWER OF 
THE COURT 


~The sentence would be in the nature of 


an. order of court requiring the prisoner to 
earn certain credits, or the necessary cred- 
its, in attendance at the criminal institutions 
of the state, to enable him to make applica- 
tion for parole. And would further direct 
confinement in the custody of the Regula- 
tion Board in that institution, or those in- 
stitutions, best adapted to give the required 
credits, until such time as he has acquired 
them. With the findings and recommend- 
ation of the Detention Laboratory Board 
before him, the court could sentence the 
prisoner to the completion of whatever so- 
cial adjustment program his sound discre- 
tion allowed, provided the sentence could 
not require less than those credits necessary 
to entitle the prisoner to secure a recom- 
mendation for parole from the Industrial 
Reformatory. 

The court, after hearing in open court 
and in the presence of the prisoner, would 
have the power, upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent of the institution in 
which the prisoner had been confined for 
the year last past and after re-examination 
and report of the Detention Laboratory 
Board and at least ten days notice to the 
office of the district attorney of the county 
in which the man was convicted, to modify 
or amend the sentence previously given. 
The prisoner would simply be quarantined 
until his improved conduct and acquired 
knowledge, as indicated by the institutional 
records and recommendations of the Parole 
Department, would cause the court to 
reasonably assume that he was cured of his 
anti-social or un-social behavior and would 
no longer be a menace to society. In effect 
he would be quarantined until he was cured. 

While the sentence would carry no men- 
tion of confinement for a period of time, 
yet as a matter of practical application, it 
would result in the confinement of the pris- 
oner for at least the length of time it would 
take him to secure the necessary credits 
from the industrial reformatory for parole. 
The statute would require sufficient credits 
to keep a man of ordinary ability diligently 
applied for one year, or a minimum attend- 
ance of one year in addition to those credits 
could be provided. The tithe consumed by 
observation in the detention laboratory, re- 
view before the Parole Department, and in 
making application for parole would be in 
addition, so that the very minimum from 
conviction to release on parole would be 
not less than fifteen.months, The matter of 
fixing the amount of credits and the mini- 
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mum time is an open question, however, so 
far as this plan is concerned. 

All transfers from one institution to an- 
other would be had by order of court, in 
its discretion, after recommendation of the 
Regulation Board. Provided, that a trans- 
fer for emergency purposes only, could be 
effected by the superintendent of the insti- 
tution where the transferee had been con- 
fined, subject to the approval of the court 
within thirty days. 

A system in vogue in some of the eastern 
prisons could be applied in the industrial 
reformatory and segregation colony, of pay- 
ing a small compensation to the inmates 
for work that reached a certain degree of 
perfection. Part of this money could be 
contributed to the prisoner’s dependents, or 
kept for him until he was paroled so that 
he would not leave the institution destitute ; 
and in some instances the court could order 
the paying of some of these earnings over 
to persons wronged by the prisoners as a 
part of the sentence. 

PAROLE 

Application for parole would be accom- 
panied by proof from the industrial reform- 
atory that the prisoner had secured the 
necessary credits required by statute, from 
this institution, to enable him to apply for 
parole, and any other credits from other 
institutions that his sentence included, to- 
gether with the recommendations of the 
Parole Department. The hearing of the ap- 
plication, after notice to the district attor- 
ney’s office, the granting of parole and the 
fixing of its conditions, would also rest in 
the sound discretion of the court, who could 
also require, as a prerequisite, further ob- 
servation and recommendation from the 
Detention Laboratory. The scope of the 
Parole Department’s activities would be 
further enlarged to include more careful 
personal observation as well as the giving 
of definite assistance and advice during the 
period of parole. Parole violators would 
be re-examined and re-sentenced in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


REGULATION BOARD 


In order to keep the corrective methods 
and the educational and vocational require- 
ments used by the various criminal insti- 
tutions sufficiently elastic and modern to 
meet the advancement of science, the 
changes of society, and the needs of any 
phase of criminology that may develop from 
time to time, it would be necessary to vest 


most of their adoption, application and 
modification, as well as the management and 
control of the criminal institutions, in a 
board of responsible persons, and not leave 
the matter entirely to legislative regulation. 
For the purpose of exposition it is sug- 
gested that the membership of such a board 
consist of at least two appointees by the 
Governor (the qualifications required would 
be of the very highest along scientific and 
criminological lines and one of the ap- 
pointees would be the president of the 
board), a member of the State Department 
of Finance, the chairman of the State De- 
partment of Institutions, the chairman of 
the State Department of Welfare, and at 
least one member of the judiciary to be 
designated by the Judicial Council. 


This board should meet at stated periods, a) 


presumably every three months, for analy- 
sis and study of the methods already adopt- 
ed, the establishment of such improvements 
as their judgment warrants, matters of in- 
stitutional government, supervision of em- 
ployees, etc. The directors of the Detention 
Laboratory and of the various institutions 
to which criminals are committed would at- 
tend and make a complete report of all 
prisoners in their care, a copy of which 
would be furnished the superior court and 
the district attorney of each county. 


Under this system the methods used 
should never become archaic, unwieldly or 
ineffectual; for their regulation would be 
vested in a board too large to be swayed by 
caprice, too strongly under the influence of 
scientifically educated persons to be ham- 


pered by politics, besides having sufficient ~ ! 


contact with the judiciary, through the Ju- 
dicial Council, for it to observe the effects 
of its sentences, and, in a measure, enable 
it to direct the adoption of such rehabilitory 
measures as it deems necessary to protect 
society. 
FINANCES 

The financial obligation incident to such 
a new system could be managed in such a 
way that it would not be difficult or burden- 
some. By the addition of a comparatively 
small investment in more equipment to de- 
velop the rock quarries at Folsom and the 
utilization of the water power from the 
American river to operate a mill for making 
linens, rugs and bedding, and the installa- 
tion of machinery for the manufacture of 
chairs, institutional furniture, etc., the es- 
tablishment of a small cannery and the pur- 
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chase of implements for the more extensive 
farming of the surrounding agricultural 
land, this penal institution could be turned 
into a most adequate segregation colony. 
And by the use of proper machinery and 
equipment San Quentin could be turned 
into a shop or educational unit of the big 
industrial reformatory. The property pur- 
chased for the Home for Delinquent Wom- 
en, and the Pacific Colony (if still avail- 
able) could also be used in this institutional 
program. 

The Segregation Colony could be made 
self-supporting ; the Industrial Reformatory 
more than self-supporting,—it could pro- 
vide supplies for the general hospital and 
a number of state institutions; and the In- 
stitutions for the Feeble Minded and the 

4 Neurologically Sick and Insane, could be 
made partially self-supporting. A suggested 
plan to encourage a co-operative spirit be- 
tween the prisoners and the institutional 
management in putting the institutions on a 
self-supporting basis, and particularly those 
carrying corrective work, such as the Segre- 
gation Colony and the Industrial Reform- 
atory, would be for the institution to fur- 
nish only the very barest, but clean and 
wholesome, of human necessities, free, to 
the prisoner, and then pay him certain 
prison money for work that he performed 
of a definite standard, making it possible 
for him to buy certain more comfortable 
necessities (but not luxuries) from the in- 
stitution, and finally credit him for main- 
taining a certain standard of wholesome 
and respectable living. 

® New York recently floated a long time 
bond issue with which to procure money 
to build new state institutions, and more 
recently they floated a second bond issue 
for the purpose of modernizing all of their 
state institutions. In this way, the coming 
generations, who would derive the benefit 
from the use of the institutions, help pay 
the expense. 

The State of California could follow this 
plan and issue the necessary bonds, having 
them mature over a period of years, at 
regular intervals beginning, say, ten years 
after the issue is floated. 

We might need to maintain two detention 
laboratories in order to save travelling ex- 
penses,—one in the northern and one in the 
southern part of the state. 


THE WOMAN CRIMINAL 
One of two methods could be used in 


handling the female criminal—either we 
could put a women’s department in prac- 
tically all of these new institutions, or else 
we could have one big institution for women 
carrying all of the other institutional fea- 
tures, as departments. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
OF THE NEW PLAN 
I. 


The prisoner is under the jurisdiction of 
the Superior Court at all times, which has 
the sole discretion and power to sentence, 
parole and transfer and also to amend its 
sentences from time to time, for cause. 

II. 

A scientific diagnosis and analysis of each 
prisoner is made by the detention labor- 
atory for the purpose of determining his 
character, ability, condition of health, 
cause of crime, etc., for the purpose of 
assisting the court in determining what 
remedy to prescribe and to which institution 
to order him. 

Ill. 

Time, other than the minimum in all 
cases, is not an element of the provisions of 
the sentence. The sentence is in the nature 
of requiring certain social adjustment re- 
sult evinced by institutional credits, and is 
based on the needs of the prisoner and the 
protection of society. A part of the require- 
ment of every sentence is a period of parole 
under the jurisdiction of the court and the 
prisoner is not set at liberty until the pro- 
visions of parole have been complied with 
to the satisfaction of the court, and in event 
the prisoner does not improve sufficiently 
to make parole, as indicated by the institu- 
tional credits, the court has the power to 
detain him for life, if necessary. 

IV. 

The procedure and method of obtaining 
the reformation or social adjustment result 
which is to be evinced by certain institu- 
tional credits, are left entirely in the hands 
of the Regulation Board and to be applied 
by the various institutions under its control, 
or rather, the Regulation Board will main- 
tain certain functional opportunities for the 
benefit of the prisoners who can, by avail- 
ing themselves of this assistance, provide 
the results required by the court for them- 
selves at will. 

V. 

The organization maintaining this new 
procedure is designed for the purpose of 
greater adaptation to the needs and protec- 
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tion of society as well as those of the crim- 
inal; for greater economy to the public and 
to enable the system to conform to the ad- 
vancement of science and human progress. 
The board will have the power to adopt and 
modify from time to time the system of 
credits to be used in determining the cor- 
rection, reformation and rehabilitation of 
the prisoner, and will contain at least the 
provisions for institutional deportment, edu- 
cational and vocational advancement, social 
behavior and economic production. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CAROLINE KELLoGG, Chairman of 
Sub-Committee 

Hon. Cuas. W. FRICKE 

DEAN JusTIN MILLER 

Hon. Wm. AGGELER 

Jup Rusa 

Hon. H. M. WILLIs. 





OPINIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
LEGAL ETHICS 
W. JoserH Forp, Chairman 


GuRNEY E. NEwWLIN ‘THEODORE T: HULL 


Joun O’MELVENY Joun Bisy 

38. IMPROPER ADVERTISING 

The Committee was requested to express 
its opinion as to the propriety of one who 
has been graduated by a school of law and 
who contemplates subsequent admission to 
the Bar of California to have stationery 
with the following letterhead : 


JOHN DOE 
Univ. Graduate of Law—Notary Public 
Legal Papers Drawn 


The use of such letterhead would be im- 
proper in that it would tend to mislead the 
public at large and the purpose could: only 
be to induce people to believe that the per- 
son using said letterhead was entitled to 
— law and was competent to draw 
egal papers. There would be no purpose 
in the person advertising that he was a 
“University Graduate of Law” excépt to 
lead persons seeing the letterhead to con- 
clude that being a graduate of law he was 
entitled to practice law, which is not true. 
There could further be no purpose in ad- 


tt 


vertising that legal papers would be drawn 
other than to have the inference drawn that 
the person was qualified to draw all legal 
papers. The particular viciousness in the 
letterhead, however, lies in the combination 
of the statement that the person is a grad- 
uate of law and will draw legal papers, the 
general inference from which would be that 
he was a lawyer qualified to draw any legal 
documents. 

It is true that there are certain papers, 
such as simple Deeds, Satisfaction of Mort- 
gages and Bills of Sale, that are technically 
legal papers that are drawn by Notaries 
Public, banks, real estate agents and other 
laymen. The generally accepted use of the 
term “legal papers” is, however, much 
broader and includes other documents, in 
the preparation of many of which the@ 
services of a lawyer are generally desired. 

The letterhead in question undoubtedly 
is designed to create the impression that 
the person using it is qualified to draw all 
legal papers. The use of the letterhead, in 
that it tends to deceive and its apparent 
purpose being to deceive, is improper. 


Dated: October 6, 1927. 


39. Duty To CLIENT—UPHOLDING THE 
Honor OF THE PRoFESSION—THE ReEpupI- 
ATION OF ORAL STIPULATION, 

Inquiry has been submitted as to whether 
it is proper conduct for an attorney to re- 
pudiate an oral stipulation to admit certain 
facts in the trial of an action when his client 
refuses to consent thereto. 

The lawyer has the right to control the 
incidents of the trial, and is further under 
a direct obligation to uphold the honor of 
the profession. A lawyer may not properly 
violate his stipulation because it is oral in- 
stead of in writing, and a violation of an 
oral stipulation is not in accordance with 


the maintenance of the honor and dignity 


of the profession. 

Where.a client instructs a lawyer to vio- 
late a stipulation where his adversary has 
relied thereon to his disadvantage, a lawyer 
may not properly do so even though the 
stipulation is oral and not in writing as re- 
quired by rule of Court, and he should upon 
notice apply.to the Gourt for; leave to with- 
draw, but until rélieved’ he should take 
proper steps to protect the client’s interest 
in litigation. ; 


Dated: October 6, 1927. 
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Title Service 





A Completely New System of Production 


THE UNIT SYSTEM 


Enables this company to give personal attention to its clients 
and to complete 76% of its orders for guarantees and policies of 
title insurance— 


Within 48 Hours 








litle Insurance and Trust Company 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9,000,000.00 


California’s Largest Title Insurance Company 


Fifth and Spring Streets 


Los Angeles 
FAber 3500 
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The Civic Federation of 
Los Angeles County 


IMPRESSIVE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC LECTURES TO BE GIVEN 





Of special interest to attorneys is the 
work being accomplished by The Civic Fed- 
eration of Los Angeles County. The Feder- 
ation is a non-partisan and non-sectarian 
organization, the purposes being to stimu- 
late the serise of greater civic responsibility 
in the American citizen and to foster and 
popularize the science of civil government. 

The officers, executive council, lecture 
committee and lecture staff of the organiza- 
tion include many members of Los Angeles 
County Bench and Bar, and are as follows: 


OFFICERS 
Norbert Savay, President 
Henry W. Greene, Vice-President 
Chas. K. Miles, Vice-President 
Eleanor Bogardus, Treasurer 
A. B. Hassel, Gen. Secretary 
Geo. D. Berry, Secretary 
Joseph Phillis, Field Secretary 


EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL 


Charles G. Adams A. Guard Hill 
Thos. W. Aisbitt Dr. E. W. Hiner 
H. N. Anderson H. J. Hughes 

Geo. W. C. Baker Rupert Hughes 

L. E. Behymer J. Edward Keating 
Geo. D. Berry Frank L. Johnston 
Dr. E. I. Berkowitz L. L. Larrabee 

C. C. Bogardus R. A. Lenz 

John F. Booth Chas. K. Miles 
W. L. Brent E. J. Miller 

H. J. Brubaker Orra E. Monnette 
Philip Cohen Geo. W. Neill 
Judge Gavin Craig Joseph Phillis 


Wm. C. Day S. L. Porter 
Maurice De Mond M. L. Ridgeway 
H. R. Donovan Col. F. M. Rublee 


Dr. Julio Endelmari 
Guernsey Frazer 
Hon. Chas. Fricke 
Leo B. George Mack Sennett 

Frank X. Gehrie R. W. C. Shull 

Hon. R. B. Goodcell W. E. Steineck 

Zane Grey Emil Timmerman 

J. R. Gordon Fred Turner 

G. B. Harper T. F. Wells 

A. B. Hassel Hon. Waldo M. York 


LECTURE COMMITTEE 
L. E. Behymer, Chairman 
Orra E. Monnette, Vice-Chaiman 
George I. Cochran, Vice-Chairman 
Joseph Phillis, Secretary 


C. A. Sanborn 
Norbert Savay 
Joseph M. Schenck 


Arthur G. Arnoll Frank T. Johnston 
Dr. R. B. Clelasnd Tom May 

Harry H. Culver Horace G. Miiler 
Maurice De Mond Dr. Ernest C. Moore 
Isadore B. Dockweile Hon. A. L. Stephens 
Hon. F. G. Finlayso: Marshall Stimson 
Mrs. Clara S. Foltz Dell A. Schweitzer 
Wm. May Garland Frank G. Tyrrell 
Zane Grey Hon. A. J. Wallace 
Hon. Leslie R. Hewit Stanley B. Wilson 


LeEcTURE STAFF 


Hon. Benj. F. Bledsoe, Former U. S. Judge. 

Florence F. Bischoff, Chairman Legal Edu- 
cation, L. A. Bar Association. 

Hon. Joe Crail, Congressman from 10th 

District. 

Hon. Buron R. Fitts, Lieut. Gov. of Calif. 
Hon. Rex B. Goodcell, Former Internal 

Revenue Collector. 

Hon. E. J. Henning, Judge U. S. District 

Court. 

W. Sumner Holbrook, Jr., Deputy County 

Counsel. 

Mrs. Cora Deal Lewis, Director Women’s 

City Club. 

Justin Miller, Dean of Law School of 

B.S. 

Tom Mix, Cinema Star. 

Orra E. Monnette, Vice-Chairman of Board 
of Directors, Bank of Italy. 

Reuel Olson, of the Los Angeles Bar. 

Ordean Rockey, Professor of Political 

Science, U. C. L. A. 
Harold J. Stonier, 

ae oe Si 
Dr. Gordon Watkins, Professor of Eco 

nomics, U. C. L. A. 

Mrs. G. Edward Winn, Pres. of Women’s 

Club. 

The program for the season 1927-1928 
includes a citizen series of free public lec- 
tures to be given in the Exhibition Room 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, Hope 
and Fifth Streets. The opening lectures are 
November 17th, at 8 p.m. Admission is free 
and no collections will be taken. 

The season’s program at Los Angeles 
Public Library is as follows: 


Thursday, Nov. 17th, at 8:00 p.m., “The 


Vice - President of 
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November First 


RAYMOND L. HAIGHT 


and 


WILLIAM C. MATHES 


Both formerly associated with 
Messrs Newlin & Ashburn 


ANNOUNCE THEIR ASSOCIATION AS CO-PARTNERS 
FOR GENERAL PRACTICE OF THE LAW UNDER THE FIRM 
NAME OF 


HAIGHT & MATHES 


428 Title Insurance Building 
Los Angeles 


TRinity 0875 














American Citizen,” by Tom Mix. (Every- 
body knows Mr. Mix as a great movie ce- 
lebrity but some may not know that he is 
a fascinating speaker whose greatest ambi- 
tion of life, as he expressed it at one time, 
is to be a “worthy American Citizen.”’) 

“The Fundamentals of the Science of 
Government,” by Ordean Rockey, Profes- 
sor of Political Science, Univ. of Calif. 

Monday, Dec. 12th, at 8:00 p.m., “De 
mocracy, Ancient and Modern,” by Hon. 
Benj. F. Bledsoe, former United States 
Judge. 

Monday, Jan. 30th, at 8:00 p.m., “The 
Ideals of the American Democracy,” by 
Orra E. Monnette, Vice Chairman of Bank 
of Italy. 


Monday, Feb. 20th, at 8:00 p.m., “Pol- 


itics and Business,” by Hon. Rex B. Good- 
cell, former Internal Revenue Tax Collec- 
tor. 

Thursday, Mar. 15th, at 8:00 p.m., “The 
Outstanding Problems of America Today. a 
(Speaker to be announced. ) 

Thursday, April 19th, at 8:00 p.m., “The 
Remedy for the Ills of Democracy.” 
(Speaker to be announced. ) 

These lectures are not merely inform- 


ative. They are interesting discussions by 


interesting people of the problems of life, 
especially in its bearing upon public obliga- 
tions and the relation of the individual to 
society. 

Arrangements are now being made for 
lectures in other parts of. the city and 
county. 





Special announcements by law firms of new locations and new associations are most 
effectively made to the profession through the pages of the BULLETIN. dn addition, such 
announcements serve as a manifestation of good-will toward and co- operation with the 
BULLETIN in its program of constructive endeavor for the welfare of | the Bar Association. 
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Proper Designation of Causes of Action 


Rule XXVI of the Superior Court of Los Angeles, setting forth the requirements as 
to documents for filing, provides, “The character'of the action shall be endorsed upon all 
complaints.” 

The list of the various causes of action employed by the Los Angeles County Clerk’s 
office, contained in Civil Forms 48 and 49, is quite lengthy. It is felt that this list will be 
of value to attorneys for reference in properly designating causes of action, and is ac- 
cordingly reprinted below, having been furnished the BULLETIN through the courtesy 
of Mr. R. F. Gragg, Deputy County Clerk and Chief of the Civil Division in the office of 
the County Clerk of Los Angeles County. 





Accounting 
Adoption 


() APPEALS—Justice/Small Clms. 
Municipal Courts 

Arbitration, Submission to 

Birth, Establish 

Change of Name 

Claim and Delivery 


Compromise Claim 


CONTRACT, Reform 


“ 


Recission 
4 Set Aside/Terminate 


““ 


Specific Performance 
Conversion 


fyConvey, Lease or Sell, Lv. 


CONVEYANCE, Compel 
? Reform 
- Set Aside 


DAMAGES—TO PERSON 


Accident, Auto/Motor Vehicle 
“Elec. Rlwy. 
e Industrial Commission 
Miscellaneous 
“ Steam Road 
Alienation of Affection 
Assault and Battery 
Breach of Promise 
Color Discrimination 
False Imprisonment 


“ 


Libel 

Malicious Prosecution 
Malpractice 

Seduction 

Slander 


DAMAGES—TO PROPERTY 
Breach of Contract/War’ty. 
Fraud or Mistake 
Miscellaneous 
Personal Property 
Real Property 

Death, Establish 

Declaratory Relief 

Disbarment or Revocation of License 

Dissolution of Corp./Prtnshp. 

Election Contest 


Eminent Domain/Condemnation 


FORECLOSURE 
Chattel Mtge. 
Real Est. Mtge./Trust Deed 
Mechanic’s Liens 
Miscellaneous Liens 
Street Improvement Liens 
Inheritance Tax 
Injunction 
Interpleader 


JUDGMENT, Confession of 
’ Renew _ 
. Set Aside 
Mardamus,- Writ-of 
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MONEY—Bond 

Book Account 

Check or Trade Accptce. 

Commission 

Contract, Building 

Misc. 

Creditor’s Claim 

“4 Goods, Wares & Mdse. 
Had and Received 


ae “ce 


MONEY—lInsurance Policy 
Judgment 
Promissory Note 
Rent 

Services 

Stkhldrs. Liability 
Subrogation 


Taxes 


MORTGAGE OR TRUST DEED 
Leave to Execute 
Set Aside 
Newspaper, Establish Stg. 
Partition 
Prohibition, Writ of 
Purchase, Leave to 
Quiet Title 
Quo Warranto 
Receiver, Trustee etc., Appt. 
Removal from Office 


Restoration to Capacity 


Review, Writ of 

Sole Trader, Declare 

Stock or Misc. Certif, Re-issue 
Sue, Leave to 

Surety, Release 

Taxes, Refund 


Testimony, Perpetuate 


TRUST, Declare 


Terminate 


TRUST DEED OR MORTGAGI: 
Set Aside Default 

Unlawful Detainer, Ejectment 

Usury 

Wright Act, Order to Sell Under 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
Alimony Due 


Annulment 


CHILDREN, Custody of 
™ Support of 

Community Property 

Divorce 

Separate Maintenance 

Set Aside Divorce Decree 


Support—Parent/Wife/Husband 





THE STAND OF RUSSIA AT 
THE SECOND INTRNATIONAL 
RADIO CONFERANCE 


(Continued from Page 13) 
instance, comes under the law as “broad- 
casting for profit.” The courts have found, 


it was shown, that although the profits are 
indirectly obtained from the sale of radio 
apparatus and accessories, the transaction 
involves profit, in which the author is en- 
titled to share. 

(Copyright 1927 in all countries by North 
American Newspaper Alliance.) 
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Book Reviews 


By Harry GraHAM BALtTER of the Los Angeles Bar 
Lecturer in Law at the College of Law, Southwestern University 


CALIFORNIA CRIMINAL Law, Charles W. 
Fricke, L.L.M., J.D., Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Los Angeles County, 
California; Professor of Criminal Law 
and Procedure at Loyola College; Lec- 
turer at Los Angeles Police Training 
School; Author of Outlines of California 
Criminal Procedure, Manual of Criminal 
Law and Procedure for Peace Officers; 
Formerly Assistant District Attorney of 
Los Angeles County, California. 

His earlier volume on Outlines of Cali- 
fornia Criminal Procedure has been re- 
ceived so kindly that it has encouraged 
Judge Fricke to offer to the bar his recent 
work on California Criminal Law. 

First of all, the work is not general in 
its scope, but is strictly confined to the 
California system of criminal law. 

Secondly, the work is not encyclopaedic 
in its nature, but it is concise, compact and 
almost devoid of editorial comment. It is 
apparent that the purpose of Judge Fricke 
has been to lay before the reader the law 
in as condensed a form as possible. The 
body of the discussion is naturally the Penal 
Code. The plan of the work is to build the 
discussion of each particular subject around 
those sections of the Penal Code which 
primarily touch that subject. The book is 
thus essentially a review of the Penal Code 
—but the real value of the work lies in the 

aga statements following the code sec- 
ions which bring out the judicial interpre- 
tations and subsequent constructions of 
these code sections. So each chapter will 
generally consist of the following matter: 

1. A concise statement of the principles 
of law governing the particular subject 
matter. 

2. A statement of the pertinent sections 
of the Penal Code bearing upon this sub- 
ject. 

3. A discussion of the important cases 
which have interpreted and construed these 
code sections. 

It is easy to see that the plan is con- 
ducive to presenting as briefly as possible 
the complete body of criminal law of this 
state. This plan is admirably adapted to 
the purpose—namely to give to the lawyer 
and to the student a handbook of California 
Criminal Law. 

The surprising thing about Judge 
Fricke’s book is that the book is so delight- 


fully lucid. Generally a book in the nature 
of a handbook or manual is apt to be 
sketchy in style and loosely written. 

Not so with Judge Fricke’s work. The 
style is clear and nowhere is the reading 
ponderous. The work is intended to cover 
the substantive law of crime, the adjective 
side of the law having been admirably 
taken care of by the author’s earlier work 
on Outlines of Criminal Procedure. Of 
course the general principles of criminal 
law, elements of crime, capacity to commit 
crimes, parties to crime, attempts, conspir- 
acies and all the major criminal law and 
statutory crimes are discussed. An innova- 
tion is a discussion of crimes under the 
California Vehicle Act (p. 236). Special 
mention should also be made of the excel- 
lent treatment of the rather difficult sub- 
ject of “Former Jeopardy.” 

The work is now especially desirable for 
the reason that it is written in view of the 
many important 1927 amendments of the 
Penal Code which carried out in part the 
advanced plans for the reform of our crim- 
inal laws advanced by the State Crime Com- 
mission. 

The excellency of Judge Fricke’s book 
does not preclude the existence of several 
minor errors which are apt to creep into 
the printing of any book, no matter how 
carefully edited. (1) In the discussion of 
“Manslaughter,” the penalty is unneces- 
sarily repeated on page 82, after having 
been printed once on page 75. (2) In the 
quotation copied on page 190 the word, 
“Drawee” should be “Drawer.” (3) The 
heading, “Form of Pretense” on page 159 
should be at the bottom of page 158, where 
the discussion of the matter begins. 

Judge Fricke has rendered a distinct 
service in offering to the profession his two 
little volumes. They provide a quick and 
remarkably thorough mode of grouping 
the principles of criminal law and _ pro- 
cedure. 

We desire to express the hope that some 
day Judge Fricke will give to the bench 
and bar of this state the benefit of his thor- 
ough knowledge and vast experience by 
writing for us a more complete and more 
thorough discussion of our system of crim- 
inal law—by not only telling us what the 
law is, but being more generous with his 
own ideas and views on the subject. 
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THE LAW’S DELAYS 


A was a shy confiding man, 
Ingenuous and youthful. 

He loaned some cash to Mr. B, 
Dishonest and untruthful. 

When trusting A demanded pay, 
B wouldn’t give it to him, 

So A went to his lawyer and 
Instructed him to sue him. 


REFRAIN’: 


So let us raise our voice in praise 
Of the wonderful ways of the law’s delays. 
Poor A waited more than a year for news; 
His lawsuit had unnerved ‘him. 
One day his lawyer called him up 
And said, “Hooray! We’ve served him.” 
Said A, “‘} think that’s perfectly grand ; | 
Get my money as soon as you can, sir.’ 
His lawyer said, “It will take some time; 
I’ve extended his time to answer.” 
The years passed by and Mr. A 
Grew corpulent and grayer. 
His lawyer made more motions than 
The well-known piccolo player. 
He studied and he slaved and worked on 
the case 
With ardor and devotion, 
And every week A sent him a check 
For the costs of another motion. 
One day his lawyer phoned and said 
“I’m so glad I could almost kiss you. 
Your case will be reached in a couple of 
ears, 
For I’ve filed a note of issue. 
The ¢aleydar .sgon. will be, moving fast, 
Of-that' there isn’t-a quéstion, ; 
For they’ve named a committee of lawyers 
to find 
The cause of thecourt’s congestion.” 
At last the case was reached for trial, ” 
Poor A was old and wrinkled. | b 4 
As he tottered to court — was joy in n his 
faee « - 
And his feeble old’ ‘efes twinkted: “ 
The defendant’s counsel said to the court, 
“This. action must abate, sir. 
My client died at his home last night 
At the age of a hundred and eight, sir.” 


REFRAIN : 
So let us raise our voice in praise, (and so 


¥ 


on). —NEWMAN Levy. = 3848038). orto 


IK 
(Reprinted by special permission from The 
Saturday Evening Post, coypright 1927 by The 
__ curtis Publishing Company.) __ 
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Storage of Legal Records 


Fireproof Locked Rooms 


Accessible at all Times Convenience Economy 


A number of lawyers have taken/this opportunity to save 
valuable office space 





For further information call BEacon 0513 


Lyon Fireproof Storage Company 
1950 S. Vermont Ave. and 3600 S. Grand Ave 
LOS ANGELES 


Moving Packing Shipping, Storing 

















Hovis-Baker 
»} Printing & Mailing Company 


PRIN T ING 
_MIMEOGRAPHING _ 
MULTIGRAPHING 


116 Henne Building at TS eet. 
122 West Third Street ata ; Renae arin VAndike 5854 
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A Californian Wrote this Real Estate Book 





California 
Real Estate 


By GEORGE H. SCHNEIDER 


‘THIS book gives you complete in- to real estate; statutory requirements 
formation on California real estate of claims on mechanics, liens; assign- 
principles and practices. The author ment, extension and foreclosure of 
is well versed in California property mortgages ; execution of options; con- 
laws and experienced in real estate veyance of deeds, proceedings against 
transactions. homesteads ; duties for escrow holder 
He clearly explains, in detail, the showing how escrow may or may not 
California taxing system as applied constitute a complete agreement. 


AS AN ATTORNEY your real estate matters occupy, no 
doubt, a generous portion of your time. You probably are 
constantly dealing with questions of California escrows, 
contracts, taxes, assessments, rights of tenants, and mort- 


gages. 


This thousand page book covers all aspects—the legal, the financial and the ex- 
ecutive. It contains more than 200 vauable, practical forms used in California 
real estate work. These are reproduced word for word. 
Sent on Approval 
PRICE $10 
IRIE I ican eeesncnintesinionsninnseneianinineslsidnaiiatipianal NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


PRENTICE-HALL, INc. 
70 Firrn AveNuE, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation, you may send me a copy of California Real Estate Principles & 
Practices for five days’ FREE EXAMINATION. Within that time I will either remit 
$10 in full payment, or return the book without further obligation. 
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Bancroft’s Code Practice 


AND REMEDIES WITH FORMS 


In Courts of Record in Civil Cases In the Western States Under The 
Statutes and Decisions of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming 
Compiled by the Editorial Staff of Bancroft-Whitney Company 
Under the direction of 
WILLIAM M. McKINNEY 
A Companion Work to Bancroft’s Code Pleading, the two sets 
being coordinated by the general index in the practice work. 
In eight or nine volumes. Volumes 1 and 2 are now ready. Volume 3 
ready in December. Subsequent volumes at intervals of about two months. 
(yh Price, ten dollars per volume 
Sold in Complete Sets Only 


The volumes average about 1100 pages. The printing is on high grade book paper. 
The binding is handsomely executed in dark blue grained Koda leather 
with gold lettering. 


Bancroft-Whitney Company 


PUBLISHERS 
Telephone VAndike 9096 137 N. Broadway, Los Angeles 




















Che Los Angeles Baily Journal 


ISSUED DAILY SINCE 1888 
Publishes the Official Court Calendars 
Legal Notices Given Prompt and Careful Attention 


Phone MUtual 6138 or MUtual 6139 
and Our Representative Will Call 
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DON'T DELAY! ORDER NOW! 
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Phone for our 
SAMPLE 
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selection 
includes hand 
painted, engraved 
and printed cards 
of the very latest 
designs. Prices 
are low. 











PARKER, STONE & BAIRD COMPANY 


Law Printers :: Engravers 


TRinity 5206 241 East 4th Street § 
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